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ABStRACT 

Whether students learn morie' in private schools is a 
point of controversy among researchers, though the argument for 
tuition tax creditsfor parents of private school students of ten 
rests on it. In different studies comparing private and public 
schools thfe main area of disagreement is the extent to which 
nbnschbpl factors af f ect'achievement . The "Public and Private 
Schools" report concluded that private schools produce better 
cognitive putcbmes thati public schools, with half the difference 
attributable to students' backgrounds aiid half tp private school 

practices; that greater cognitive growth occurs in private s^ 

between sophomore and senior yeaps; and tha^ achievement ieyeis vary 
less in Catholic* schools than elsewhere .The stody^s methodology has 
been attacked on several grounds; but some groups of minority 
students do appear to do better in privata schools. The quality of 
individual schools varies and_ recent school ef f ect ivess data suggest 
that go^d public and private schools share such characteristics as 
strong leadership, pore »h6mew6rk, a supportive 'learning environment, 
and fair discipline. (MJt) 
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Student Achievetnent in 
Public and Private Schools 



The Issue 

Do 1 students in priva^te jchools learn more than students in 
public schoois? Yes^ says James €oleraan in a report on 
P^UtU^tc- -94141- -P-x iv^ate^-Sc-h^oj^ r Sometimes^ maybe or not 
necessarily, say researchers who have conducted other ^tud ies 
or evaluated Coleman's work, ' • - 

A rather controversial isssue for r^esearchef s , then, is the 
validity of •several rectsnt large-scale comparisons of 
achievement " in , public and private schools. The issue is 
important for jJo I icy j^^^ btBcaus« it rel^ates to proposed 

tuition tax credits enabling parenjis to send the,ir children 
td pr^ivate schoois. Arguments for the tax credits often rest 
on the proposi tion that pr ivate schools are offering better 
education than public schools. E\^idence for this point of 
view is mixed , * 



The- Colaman Study ' , ■ • • 

James Coleman and colleagues Thomas Hoffer and Sally Kilg^oe 
base . their conclusions about the superior academic 
perforrSance of pr ivate school students on ah analysis of data 
from the "High School and Beyond" project furfded. by the 
.National Center for Education Statistics. Using information 
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collected from 58^000 sbphpmdres and seniors in 1^015 public 
and private ^^chbols^ they draw three major conclusions: 

• Private schools produce better c^ognitive . outcomes than 
-rpubiic schbqls. Half the difference results from the 

background of private school students^ bub the other half 
results from scn.,ol practices : ^private schools requi re 
^ more homework and. provide a "mote disciplined learning 
en^i ronment . 

m In; eathbiic schools^ achievement levels' vary less^than in 
.other schools. O^hat is, as Co l-eman subsequent ly 
explained^ . -.Catholic schools in general do legs for 

students from the most advantaged backg'rqunds and more for 
students from^ the most disadvantaged backgrounds." - 

6 

• In private schools, "greater cognitive growth occurs 
between the sophomore and senior years." ) 



Attacks on Coleman's Methads^ \ \ 

Arthur Goldberger oB the Stanford Center for Advanced St udy 
in the Behavioral Sc i ehc e s .c r i t i c i ze s two a spec ts^ of 
Coleman*s study, in a conference paper entitled "Coleman goes 
private (In Public)." He faults Colpman for failing to 
publish dopies oE the tests used tq assess st ud e n t 
achievement, concluding from oth^^r evidence in the^ repbrt 
that they _were "short tests of dubious .content and unknpwh 
variation." He also attacks tfte study on statis;ticai grounds 
pointing out _tj\at Coleman does not include standard errors 
and r el i ai> i 1 i t y info rma t io n t ha t wo ui d allow* other 
researchers to assess che accur-acy of his conclusions. 

In an article in Mudatldnal Re^eaccher (August/September 
1981). Ellis Page and Timothy Keith question the validity of 
-Coleman's conclusions about socioeconomic background.. They 
sort Coleman* s measures of achievement into, two categories 
those that relate to. school work and thbse_ that^ relate to 
background. The results demonstrate, they say,^ .that general 

dbiiity has the greatest influence on ^achievement . The 

variation tn achievement that relates _directly to differences 
between priv5te arid public school s is ^ess than one-hal f o f 
one percent. Page agrees wi th^Coleman , however, that private 
schools do generally re'quire more , homework than public 
schools and that this requirement can stjroxtgly- affect 
achi.evemenf. 

In the H arv ard Ed nd at ion Review (November 1981) ^ Richard 
Murnane and other critics emphasize the Inherent d i fficul ties 
of comparing the achievement of students in^private schools. 



who are a self-selected^ groap^ with the achievement of 
students in public schools^ wK<^ diverse. They 

"^feei that' Coleman' s statistical ^"techniques do too little to 
correct this basic imbalanc|^i What would -^happen , they a^k^ 
if academic-track students in the public schools, (35 percent") 
were - compared . to acaaemic-track .students' in the private 
schools (70 percent^? / 

Cdlemah responded^ by making this comparison. He finds that 
differences, .in the achievement of -academlc^track seniors are 
smally but that academic-track sophomores in Catholic schools 
^9 better than sophomores , in publ ic schools . General- track 
students in Ca thol ic schools do better at bo tb ages « 

Douglas -Wi^ims and Henry Levin of Stanf o rd "^s Insti tSte for 
Research in Educational: Finance and Governance (IPG) make a 
similar comparison, also using High School ^and Beyond data. 
They find no differences in the achie^vement of academic-track 
students. General-track students in private schdc^s do 
somewhat better , however; vocational-track students cannot be 
compared because there, are too few in priv:a_te schools* 
Willms and Levin conclude that "th^re is no evidence that a 
child in an academic, course of study wduld^ improve his oi her 
performance by shifting . from the public to tlie private 
sector;": 



The ijrAeiey 'Study ^ - • 

^. ' - . _ _ _, _. _ . _ . ^ . _ . .._ 

Father Andrew Greeley's Minority— Students _ in Ca^olic 
' Secondary Schools jSraws -on the same data as Coiieman's stu4y, 
so it shares^ some oi the ^rfme Methodological wea^ But 
his point of view is aomewhafe d i f f erent and 'so are some of 
his conclusions. 

Father Greeley feela that more than half the difference' 
between minority students in Catholic schools a_r1d_ minority 
student's elsewhere is explained by such background factors as 
i^PJ^A _ ? f f 1 ^ t_ _f i 1 i s better educate^ parents and , 
especially, parents' much higher expectations that their 
children will ^gradiiat.e from college. But school practices 
are also important, he notesi ^ Minority students in Catholic 
schools do more_ writing^ have more homework and get more 
individual attention' 'than their _ counterparts . in public' 
schools*.- _ If ^ indeed , Catholic sdhools have done a bet_ter job 
of facilitating the, upward mobility of. the: poor than of 
teaching children-- of the well-educated / : Father * Greeley, 
foresees the pdssibil'ity of a , rather ironic outcome:/ the 
Catholic population may be "rapidly moving/into *a category 
where its own schools will be less '^effective for it than 
public schools." 



Th^ NAEP Analysis 

TJie National Assessitvent of Eduoationai Progress (NAEPi 
assessed many more .students than tlj^ High School and Beyond 
project; (191,346 to 58,000) , in lylany more' school^s (4^159 -to 
1^0151, on many more test item^/ NAEP (which is administered 
by the Educa^tion -Commission of th^e States) collected data not 
from sophombres and seniors, but from 9-year-olds, 
13-year-oids^ and i7-ypar-oldg . - ^ . 

Analyses of these data show that, na^tionwide, the reading and 
mathematics performance of private school students is high^ 
on -the average, than the per fb rmance of publ ic scho^ol 
Students, Howeve_r/ to account, for tha greater ^homogeneity 
and affluence of private school students , NAEP adjusted 
populations and .recalculated means. This analysis yielded 
quite dif-^ferent results. The national difference in 
mathema"tics achievement is not stajtist ically significant;, the 
dif ferertces in feading achievement remain^ however, _but they 
shrink noticeably. Private school students in the ^Southeast 
continue to show an advantage in both subjects and so do 
black teenagers in pr^ate schools. ^» 

" "star^lng^^^nts for Policy ' \ ^ . - 

t * _ " _ 

Perhaps the most _ general conclusion that can be drawn about 
recent studies of educational achievement is^ that they have 
proc^uced healthy scholarly disagreement in certain areas^ 
pa-rticularly about the extent to which nonschool factors 
affect achievement. ' But more sgecific_ conclusions are 
possible, too, which policy _ma^ers could safely, use as 
starting points when they considat Measures that alter the 
balance of support for public .and private ^schools . 

• Ail studies so far deal wi th_ averages which can obscur^e 
the fact that no one public of fifivate school is 

' necessarily worse or hettef than any other. There are 
very poor public and ^private sc'fepls, and very good ones. 

• Public and private schools have diff erent ' missions and" 
different' offerings.' Al thpugh " they are not exactly 
"apples and oranges," they are' not the same* kind of 
apples. Choosing a private school generally involves 
considering other factors besides achievement levels. , 

• Some groups of minority students do appear to perform 
better .in' private schools, for reasons related to family 
background, as well as to the cbaracter istics of private 



schools. Nevertheless ininofity students per fo rm better 
in some parts of the country and i a some- kinds of school-^ 
than elsewhere, and broad general i zations are risky. 

' '__ ■ _■ __ 

• ?^?__^^'^*^9_^_^ that seem_ to cpntribute heavily to better 
; performance in private schools can be reproduced in public 

schoblsi^ A growing body of school effectiveness data 
supports an idea that the Coleman and_iIftEP studies suggest 
that good public schools and good pft" i vat e schools ^hare 
'many character istics,- like strong - leadership, more 
homework r a supportive learning environment and fair 
disc ipl ine 

• yhe^ IFG, Greeley and NftEP studies suggest, in different 
ways, that a change irj_ _thl charactjer i^stics of -the students 

' attending private schools would probably flower levels of 

achievement in these schools and change the contribution' 
' they seem particularly able to .malce to .American education. 
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